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THE EDITOR AND THE REVIEWER 


N this issue there are several letters of comment on a previously pub- 

lished book review—letters which, admittedly personal opinion, take 
at least partial issue with this criticism. There is a value in such letters and 
SPIRIT is always happy to receive them. Indeed we have always wondered 
why we do not receive more communications that would project and ex- 
tend the discussion begun by the book reviewer. In a few instances, the 
Editors themselves may be in disagreement about the criticism advanced. 
It is always difficult to determine how large a part merely personal opinion 
plays in criticism. That it must play a certain part is inescapable but the 
expectation always is that the critic will submerge subjective reactions and 
deal with the particular book under survey in an objective manner. If the 
Editors expected the reverse, they would not assign a book to a reviewer 
definitely biased in favor of or against it. 

Some years ago we, aroused by a splenetic review of a novel, questioned 
the editor of the magazine on his sending the book to a man who repeatedly 
reviewed in an impassioned vein—he was always violently for or violently 
against a work and, in our opinion, however well he wrote was unqualified 
as a book reviewer. That editor’s answer—“he is a very provocative writer” 
-—was entirely inadequate, we felt. A book review column has a primary 
task to fill, one which must serve the double end of justice to the author 
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and the book’s potential readers. We are cognizant that frequently book 
reviews are basically no more than a springboard from which the reviewer 
leaps tangentially into a stream of thought well removed from that of the 
book itself. This practice is less censurable than that which belabors an 
author because he does not do, nor ever proposed to do, something which 
the reviewer wanted him to do. (A quick example: the damning of a book 
of sonnets because it is not free verse. ) 

As we have pointed out over the years, in assigning books for review, 
an editor must exercise discreet judgment, and should himself adopt some- 
thing of an attitude of neutrality. If, for example, he assigns a book to a 
reviewer, who he knows will incontinently and uncritically praise or con- 
demn it, then he is guilty of that type of “slanting” which has been so per- 
sistently practiced by some of our more noted literary journals. In the field 
of art, possibly less than in that of politics or sociology, there are fewer 
ulterior motives. Yet when adherence to a particular school is in the pic- 
ture, it is a commonplace that the follower of one school is antipathetic to 
those of another. Poetry has been particularly afflicted because well-deserv- 
ing books have either been disregarded by editors or reviewed by those pre- 
pared beforehand to rule them out of court. 

Since the human factor is so uppermost, it is impossible for editors to 
score one hundred per cent with their book reviews. Convinced of the fair- 
ness and the sound judgment of a critic, they publish the latter’s work even 
if privately they may take exception to some of his points. But if he turns 
in that which is patently out of line, they are privileged to refuse to run 
the review. An error of judgment in assignment has been made and, while 
the critic has the right to express his opinion, his freedom to do so cannot 
logically involve others. We doubt any editor would stand squarely behind 
every detailed opinion in a book review but he has both the right and the 
duty to refuse to publish that which is either flagrantly unfair or considered 
basically unfounded. 

There may be some who will cry “censorship”—a rather inane accusa- 
tion since any editor worth his salt must always exercise some form of 
censorship when the word is used as loosely as it has come to be in recent 
years. He exercises a form of censorship in the instance when he deter- 
mines that this book is to be reviewed, that not reviewed. SPIRIT could not 
review all books that comes to its desk. It must select those that stand on 
their own merits and those in which it is believed its readers will have some 
interest. Should it condemn books given huzzahs in other journals, it is 
because those particular works need to be examined in terms of its own 
poetic position. And if it is a voice in the wilderness protesting the dicta 
of pundits of poetry, it serves a most useful purpose. 
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A SONG OF REMEMBRANCE 


Break the faith with yesterday but do not cry tomorrow 
With a Roland blast that bends no salmon dawn 
To braver lips. Cry no moment's tune 
Above the range of hosts that soon were gone. 
Forgetting is a hollow reed with which to flay the wind 
That wanders with a Judas will 
Treason’s endless corridors of self 
To kiss eternity upon the innocent hill. 
There are souls that know the length of Purgatory Street, 
Parted from sweet reunion by a prayer; 
There are names that float on latticed song 
Lonely as a distant Highland air. 
There are the dead—the long, long dead 
That bear a second coming through the gloom 
And from the blinded windows of your Now 
You cry. “There is no room!” 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 


NEW YORK HARBOR 


Cursed by the men who jab boats in your side 
And churn up your oil-green waters, yet you are 
The hard and handsome mistress of your place. 
From the dirty Jersey shore I stand below 
Scarecrow antennas scrawled along the sky; 
Past orange-peels and crashed boxes that thump 
Aimlessly against the dock, I see 
Your dusky beauty, as your sequined waves 
Roll off sunflakes into the salty haze; 
And tug-smoke chiffon clings to your gleaming shoulder. 
You who chit-chat with bridges and slap the dirty docks, 
Who suffer ships and sewage from the city’s teeming trade, 
Who nestle the cream-clean gulls and feed the terns, 
Look up to your island mate, whose sleepy eyes 
Are burning saffron-rouge in the setting sun. 
JOSEPH P. LOVE, S.J. 
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RAPUNZEL, A NUN 


Daughter sprung from onion patch, 

How can he find you fair? 

Your siren voice with plaintive air 
Weaves tale more weird than Apocalypse 
When he risks and climbs your hair. 


Why the paradox of height for prince 
Who lowers himself to climb-— 

To make his eternity time, 

So he might scale the triad tress 

And make a garden goose rhyme? 


What enchantment found he in your eyes, 
Broken soul's mirror, spilling o’er 

With sorrow and anointing before 

Evil felled him down the skies, 

Wrapped him in thorns that tore? 


Scapegoat, he, in onion’s lair, 
Yet shepherd, too, entwined 
"Mid briars for you to find— 
To climb his wood, see answers there, 
Give light unto the blind. 
SISTER MARY ROBERTA, D.D.R. 


Two Poems by Sister Florian Eggleston, O.S.F. 


GLORY COMES BEYOND SOME HILL 


And I remember how 
the wild-sweet song 
burned in your eyes 

as dogwood burst along 
a winter branch 

and how you climbed 

a hill 

to be near a drift of stars. 
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Now you are still 
when dogwood creeps 
to your dull stare; 
and stars burn out 
their eons for a sky 
that does not care. 


But, oh, look once more where 
dead springs 

tell our world 

in sleep a winter-year 

that glory comes 

beyond some hill, 

in songs beyond the ear. 


ALL MY STUDIED ARTS FALL SHORT 


* 





Now I have had to count your faults 
And think on them. And plan my day 
With careful and forgetting tasks 

To drive the memory of you . . . away. 


Though I have memorized the ways 

A heart should go and not get scarred 

(And this is one. a shroud upon the days) 

Yet I cannot forget your eyes . . . bestarred. 


“Then I shall have to dream you dead, 


Cold in the ground, a humbled clod. 
Then, being brave, I'll love no more 
And lift an unhurt heart to God. 


Oh, I have schemed these years 

A way to keep from love . . . or else forget . . . 
But all my studied arts fall short in you. 

I remember and I love you yet. 
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CHANGE IN OLD AGE 


We would be true. But the flesh has no stable core, 

No anchor to something firmer and long enduring; 
But changes its loves in a wavery, watery flowing 
From the doll at the breast, to the final chair by the fire. 


The fluid flesh is mobile; the face can tire 

Of holding to a resemblance through the years. 
Finally, etched in shadows, it appears 

Too altered, almost, for our ready knowing. 


But change provides the sacrificial veil 

And, merciful, hides the chosen from our view. 

To soften grief that else we could not bear, 

To still our protest on the unanswering air, 

“This is mot,” cries Death, “the one you knew!” 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


THERE WAS A KINGDOM 


There was a kingdom greater than kings, 

Lovelier than love, 

Sweeter than water, 
Kinder than bread, 
Surer than death, , 
More terrible than the sea 

And the centuries that roll in the depths 

Of the sea. 


There was a kingdom greater than laws, 
Cleaner than justice, 
Louder than the wind, 
Brighter than fire, 
Lonelier than words 
When all symbols dissolve and images recede 
In the sea of the mind. 


There was a kingdom greater than man, 
Fiercer than war 








And the works of man— 
O see where he walks 
In the fields of the fallen. 
The tears of his body mingling with earth, 
While Eve weeps alone. 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 


NEAPOLITAN VISTA 


Where soil wash of the violent centuries 
Fills the crevice of ledge and cliff, 

A peasant moves on muddy hands and knees 
To anchor his lemon and orange trees. 


The vertical vineyards of Ravallo climb 
The heights where Tasso came to sniff 

The heady air and murmur his liquid rhyme 
On spicy winds of the Maritime. 


Blue skies of Naples and blue waters fade 

Back of the white rings Vesuvius blows 

From a parched throat where war’s hellions made 
Mock of the Jovian fanfaronade. 


Let tendrils wither beneath the spreading shaw] 
Of fury as crimson lava flows 

In rippling rhythms, other vines will crawl 
Tomorrow over the terraced wall. 


Sorrento’s mist is laden with the freight 
Of orange’ blossoms and leans down 
On lovers if the garden till the weight 
Of perfume leaves them desolate. 


Lights over Capri shape a phantom ark 
Across the bay, but the monsters drown 
At the silent signal of the patriarch 
Ruling the enormous dark. 
A, M. SULLIVAN. 
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THE MARGIN 


Those who have heard and seen, 
but still have need of touch 

to witness certainties, 

require overmuch. 

Thomas was one of these. 

So had I always been 

before I took the task 

that only trust will ease. 


Although I know my place, 
Wait with me, love aloof! 
Allow a little space— 
till I no longer ask 
for needless indices 
or overflow of proof. 
MILDRED WESTON. 


NEW ENGLAND LOVER 


There lies between us more than anger’s word, 
More than the kiss withheld, the hour unmet. 
Knowledge of these would soon enough be blurred, 
Your hand in mine, your lips against mine set. 
That which today divides us came to birth 
In the New England chapel Mather ruled; 
Fed on the tales of evil wrought by mirth, 
It shaped the laws whereby your thoughts were schooled. 
It brands as sin whatever we desire 
And labels wicked all our hearts call sweet; 
It holds in rigid check the sudden fire 
Lighting your eyes wherever we may meet. 
Your fear of happiness, a Tristram sword, 
Lies like a guard between our love's accord. 
LOUISE EDNA GOEDEN. 








Two Poems by James Edward Tobin 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


Swift spun his optic glass: the animal 

Called man came into outline focus, dull 

As fly in clouded amber. There was John, 
There Peter, Thomas, and the rest, each one 
Shadowy silicate, twig-sketch in sand, 
Imperfect image needing finer hand 

To pinpoint than academy savants 

Or virtuosos boasted—to whom ants 

Too often had the grandeur and the size 

Of workers and of warriors, blessed and wise. 


Swift new the difference between the germ 

Of worth and spurious grain, the writhing worm 
Inching across a beach and teeming store 

Of childishness on Lilliput’s thin shore. 

He could distinguish the Gargantuan 

From pygmy brain, the Brobdingnagian 

From Gulliver—even when Lemuel 

Could not: a Marco Polo trying to sell 

Distorted definitions of an ass, 

Or cobalt horror in a tube of brass. 


He flared with conscious, cold, deliberate rage 
When flattery on all fours took the stage 

And counsel teetered in its tightrope act; 

When land pulled land by lodestone and attacked 
Good neighbors; men eyed sun’s atomic health; 
Reeled spiders’ silk for gunsights; in sick stealth 
Peeled history to headlines only; hoped 

To rocket vertically from graves; and groped 

To find meaning in mire, highway in fens, 

To pierce the midnight, using unground lens. 


He may have missed the merit of the pleas 
For measuring cucumber calories, 

But needed no Laputan flap-alert 

To recognize the rhomboid range of dirt; 
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Give greed or hate dimension; tell a horse 

From spattered Yahoo; watch ballooning course 
Of ego-flates; shock at the twisted joys 

Of those who, small, shrink into smaller toys. 


Precision-built, brain-piloted, his eye, 

Like Leeuwenhoeck’s, mastered the sky, 
Knowing which speculum can catch the rays, 
Which slanting mirrored plane it is displays 
Humanity—doubled or halved; flame, spark; 
A soaring eagle or Dunstable lark. 

So tuned, his mind all others comprehends, 
The stars replacing wickless candle ends. 


ODOR OF APPLES 


The surging shadow of a dream is twinge 

Of memory throbbing through the thinning sense; 
The frail footstep of recollection serves 

To stir lost ghostly leaves along the fence. 

Odor of apples pricks the palate’s nerves 

Twisted and teased by pinch of imaged spice; 

Part of an outstretched moon begs at night’s fringe; 
Time’s thoughtless charity will not suffice. 


Three Poems by Mary Winter 
THE LEPERS’ SQUINT 
(An aperture in the walls of certain medieval churches. ) 


Here, was his sick and clouded eye 
Suffered to glimpse the Host, held high; 
Here, briefly ask for healing grace, 
Then to another, yield his place. 


Mysterious Presence, fountainhead, 
The living wine, the corporate bread, 
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Did those come nearer, asking more, 
Who entered whole, through wide-flung door? 


CONFESSION OF DOUBT 


Never the sign, the word, to me alone; 

Pillar of cloud, of fire, to me denied. 

No surety or token have I known, 

The doubter, who must touch the wounded side. 
Thankful, I am: earth’s beauty shone anew 

By sun, by moon, and willing tithe I brought; 
That was the easy thing I gave to You 

But could not bring the only gift You sought. 
Lift from my eye the scale, unstop my ear, 
Suffer at nightfall one clear spark to shine 
And as the saints have heard, if I could hear 
Even the smallest whisper answering mine, 
The sullen stone of doubt at last might yield. 
Speak the word only, and I shall be healed! 


CONFUSE NOT DUST WITH EARTH 


Confuse not dust with earth, the vital sod; 

For as the rust to iron, so dust to earth, 

The teeming intermedium of God, 

Whose plenitude has nourished us from birth. 
The gray marauder under door and sill 

Routed in daily battle, and in vain, 

Blows death to field and farm at windy will 
And desolates the fertile grazing-plain. 


To what has nurtured us, we can return 
Some element procreant to beget 

New growth; no leaden box nor silver urn 
To seal this trifling fraction of our debt. 
The body—not the fire-fine dust of clay, 
That sterile residue of all decay. 
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PORTIUNCULA 


When larks on fire blazed in your eyes 
(In the last days of adoration ) 

And the brown robed brothers 

Lifted you lightly as a fallen leaf 

And turned your face toward Assisi— 


O then it was you suddenly sang: 
You sang to the sun, 

To the fire and the moon, 

To the creatures of the earth, 

And the waters that flow 

Through the valleys of the earth-— 


Until prosaic Elias 

Whispered into your innocent ear: 

“Such canticles offend the time; 

Music’s impropriety unbecomes a holy death; 
O do not scandalize the time with song!” 


But the voice of the Lord 

Rang loud in your bones, 

And the words of His mouth 

Made solemn music gleam like light: 
Voce mea ad Dominum clamavi! 

And all at once the larks on fire 
Arose in a rush and dazzle of wings— 


Elias! Elias! It is Heaven that sings! 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 


Two Poems by Herbert Kenny 
THE FEVER 


Terrible as time 
Tame as the sea 
The fever of rhyme, 
The song in me 








Bubbles at the blood 

On the thorn of the rose 
Or such a mood 

As stars disclose 


And lives and loves 
Its vagrant life 

And has no friend 
Or child or wife 


But sits and stares 
At sand and star 
And alone dares 
Tell what they are. 


CAEDMON 
“Caedmon, why aren't you singing?” 
“Lord, I have no voice.” 


“Caedmon, you can what you can. 
You can rejoice, rejoice.” 


“Lord, my song is insipid.” 


“Caedmon, I heard you sing. 
Enough that you sang my praises. 
Man has no offering 

.. Greater than goodness, Caedmon.” 


“Lord, let me sing anew. 
I have no goodness in me 
But an oak-strong love for you.” 


“The same ts the same, Caec'mon, 
The wing and the flight and the bird, 
Beauty and Being, Caedmon, 

And the shaped and shouted W ord.” 
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THE WHITE, THE WINDY DAWN 


Concentric waves 
advance, withdraw. 
This is too soft-fleshed a shore; 


too violent this dawn, 
too spectacular, too lush. 
Here no remedial hush 


of source and spirit served, 
innocence revived, 
silence satisfied. 


Surface and seek again, 
harbor by boulder and bone, 
the white, the windy dawn. 
LISA GRENELLE. 


VILLANELLE FOR A GENTLE GOOD NIGHT 
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I will not rage against the dying of the light. 
(Rage is the core eaten by cankerous care )— 
Dark is the way that leads you out of the night. 


Then let the red rose rage against the blight 
And blast the worm’s destruction of the fair; 
I will not rage against the dying of the light. 


Deeds that dance in a green bay seldom ignite 
The flashing waves to more than fragile glare— 
Dark is the way that leads you out of the night. 


The wise man’s vision has enough in sight 
To know his eyes do not see all that’s there; 
I will not rage against the dying of the light. 


Nor do not grieve the sunbird’s fiery flight— 
Too much of brightness makes you stand and stare: 
Dark is the way that leads you out of the night. 








TO 





O fathering forth of love, on what far height 
Shall Vision flower at last in the Juminous air— 
I will not rage against the dying of the light, 
Dark is the way that leads you out of the night. 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 


A DAUGHTER ON HER THIRD BIRTHDAY 


Trinity of innocence and slumber peace 

With eyes as running deep as spotted does’, 

She rests, happily beyond the bloody scribe’s ecteras 
Though history still booms I-told-you-sos 

From some new valley breasted in its glacial fear. 

O sleeping child whose toy is the dawn 

Of hangman’s step and beaded eye, tracing breath 

To where it bends in prayer and then is gone 

Into a morning’s raven sun—what shall I say? 

And how defend what share of me is God? 

Forgive them for they know not what they do? 

Or simply, forget them for they are prisoners of sod 
That cancels with a single bloom these agonies of wrong? 


O three year’s child, what shall I say 

That centuries have not already said 

With eloquence? What shall I say of the time-dwarfed living 
And the towering, secret dead? 


Beneath the cities of the night your sleep articulates 
The mysteries of praise and blame 

That Man has stirred with a silver spoon 

And licked with a tongue of flame, 

Forgetting that the prologue never to the lips is wine 
But as for Him, cruel vinegar upon a spear, 

And aftermaths are strewn in empty tombs 

Risen on the calling of a tear. 


Then blinded, pierce the darkness! 
Send to God your child’s prayer, 
Holding such a nakedness of truth 
As waves and palms did also bear. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 
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BLIND STREETSINGER 


The avenues of time and wrong 
Echo to his bartered song 

And bear the overtones of sight, 
The treasures of this starless night, 
Before the vision undefiled 

Of sainted hands and beauty mild. 


As though he sang from Heaven’s sill 
His song pours golden over ill 
And in the dust of yesterday 
The vanquished rise to curse or pray— 
A legion lost to all but sound 
Sweeter than the running hound. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 


THE GIFT OF GOD 


We cannot name our children, for no less dear 
Than those so briefly ours the mortal way 

Are ghostly others. What of the urgent hands, 
Seeking a breast in darkness, the needs that stray 
Through barriers less primal than their thirst? 
What woman has not wakened to the cry, 
Claiming her nurture for that taller child 

Man must become and, growing, perish by? 


So are they lifted, bishops, minstrels, kings 
And slighter men as precious in her sight, 
Who spins upon the soundless loom of prayer 
The garment of their growing toward the light. 
Over and over, love in its final waking 
Has hardly known— 
Beyond the vision weaving, the vision breaking— 
Her child, he is so grown. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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TWO KINDS OF OBSCURITY 
BY FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


N approach to a discussion of obscurity may be found in two recent views 

of poetry written in English in the twentieth century. Each of these 

views expresses a distinct attitude, each appears to contradict the other. Put- 

ting them side by side may help to dramatize certain issues that perplex all 

critical readers of modern English and American poetry. The parallel may 

also suggest how those issues may be better understood if not wholly 
resolved. 


The first view—perhaps the “official” view, since it is widely held in 
academic departments, creative writing centers, popular textbooks and the 
poetry departments of progressive magazines—is that which appeared in 
Louise Bogan’s Achievement in American Poetry 1900-1950 (1951: Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago). Miss Bogan’s attitude cannot be summed up in a 
few words without ignoring the distinction she makes between originality 
and mere eccentricity, between the genuinely experimental and undisciplined 
self-expression. But the main drift of her argument is that American poetry 
has advanced from the Victorian night of 1900 when poetry “was imitative, 
sentimental and genteel,” when its relation to the surrounding culture was 
superficial and its attitude toward genuine talent, such as Whitman, Mel- 
ville and Emily Dickinson, was prejudiced in the extreme. 

This advance is traced to the fusion of two revolutionary forces: the na- 
tive American liberating force, such as we feel in E. A. Robinson, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Vachel Lindsay and Carl Sandburg, and the force derived, 
largely by way of Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, from the three successive 
French literary revolutions—the Romantic, the Parnassian and Symbolist 
revolts. As a result of this fusion of forces Miss Bogan feels the status of 
poetry has advanced considerably away from the aboriginal Victorian night. 
The work of poets like Wallace Stevens, Marianne Moore, William Carlos 
Williams among an earlier generation, and of men like Randall Jarrell, Karl 
Shapiro and Richard Wilbur among the more recent poets encourages her 
to believe that twentieth century poetry in English has achieved a great vic- 
tory. Miss Bogan writes: 


At a first retrospective glance, the true triumph in every modern art 
appears to be that of sincerity over sham, of naturalness over affectation, of 
a striking turn toward precision, analysis, and structure; of a wider range 
of conception and idea; of a deeper apprehension of meaning. Poets writ- 
ing in English during the last fifty years have freed themselves from a 
nineteenth-century role which rather comically combined the lay preacher, 
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the parlor philosopher, and the seedy minstrel. Poets in all Western coun- 
tries, along with artists in general, gradually took upon themselves tasks 
which required the complete strength of integrated personalities for their 
accomplishment; and they pushed through experiment and exploration 
despite the ridicule or the neglect of the public at large. The complexities 
of the time presented problems whose solution required endurance as well 
as insight. We are now able to recognize the steps by means of which com- 
plicated spiritual and even social situations were laid bare, if not entirely 
resolved; and the accompanying complicated artistic procedures which 
often had to be improvised by intuitive means. We can now perceive in 
what way 
. ... the forbidden, 
The hidden, the wild outside 

was grasped and absorbed into art; and how poets aided not only in the 
discovery of hidden truths, but had an important part in moulding such 
discoveries into accessible form. 


A second view may be deduced from a reading of the chapter on “The 
Modern Period” in Douglas Bush’s English Poetry (1952: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press). I say deduced because this excellent short essay is not an attack 
or defense of any one period of poetry. Rather it is an attempt to show that 
poetry is essentially a distillation of human experience that rises above its 
local conditions. “All great poetry,” writes Prof. Bush, “is or may be (the 
reader’s) present possession.” His treatment of the successive ages of poetry 
implicitly rebukes the contemporary provincialism that some will detect 
in the passage quoted from Miss Bogan. For Dr. Bush, as for many other 
scholars and critics who have studied the Victorians, the work of 19th cen- 
tury poets like Tennyson, Browning, Arnold cannot be characterized as 
sham, affectation or complacency. These Victorians—not to mention other 
intense divided spirits like Thomas Hardy and Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
James Thompson and Francis Thompson—were no less agonized in spirit, 
no less sincere in reporting their own doubts and complexities (think of In 
Memoriam, The Ring and the Book, Sohrab and Rustum), no less expeti- 
mental in the light of their immediate situation—than are twentieth century 
poets. Indeed Dr. Bush hints—unless I read him wrongly—that the modern 
period has its own faults—and that these are perhaps graver than the faults 
of their romantic and Victorian predecessors—because they merely reflect, 
instead of reflect upon, the moral confusion of our age. 





Poets, whether themselves distrusting traditional values and verities, or 
aware of general distrust, have been driven back to the irrefragable truth 
of concrete particulars and the data and symbols of private experience. 
Overt reflection and affirmation, in the past the products of relative as- 
surance, have been either drastically limited in scope or replaced or en- 
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veloped by the oblique and non-committal and ironical. Then, modern 
poems are likely to develop around and through images, instead of having 
a “logical” structure of ideas. Thus, unlike most earlier poetry, a modern 
poem may seem to be, in a sense, only half-written; much more is left to 
be done by the reader, and interpretation may (in the useful phrase of Sir 
Thomas Browne) admit a wide solution. Modern poets have often been 
accused of being excessively and wilfully difficult, but the same charge 
was lodged in earlier periods against poets who have long been acquitted; 
and time can always be relied upon to distinguish between authentic, in- 
evitable obscurity and mere fashion. It might be added that there is a 
parallel difference between authentic and merely fashionable “despair.” 


At first glance these two views seem almost opposed. Miss Bogan asks 
us to believe that modern poets have made remarkable advances. Dr. Bush 
reserves judgment but his tone suggests that much modern poetry lacks 
moral strength, intellectual vision and a poetic vocabulary. Miss Bogan 
reaches her decision because she shares the assumptions of modern culture. 
Dr. Bush reaches his decision because he quarrels with some of these assump- 
tions. In effect Miss Bogan argues that modern poetry has registered growth 
and achievement because it represents what is happening to modern society. 
Like Archibald MacLeish she appears to believe that essentially a poem must 
give us an image of our age in terms of the poet’s personal perception. If 
che age is out of joint, the poet is blameless for reporting this fact, indeed 
for being out of joint himself. 

On the other hand, Dr. Bush argues that modern poetry does not neces- 
sarily achieve a high poetic status because it sincerely expresses the predica- 
ment of a cultivated sensibility in a time of spiritual confusion. For him the 
norm or measure of the poet’s achievement is not only his awareness of his 
predicament, but his ability to judge it in terms of a central criterion. Thus 
he writes: 


If the predicament of the modern artist is to be attributed mainly to the 
character of modern civilization, the poets have perhaps been not entirely 
blameless, and we must hope for fuller rapprochement between the poet 
and the common reader for the sake of both poetry and society. And while 
our civilization is predominately scientific, now as in former times poetry 
can break through the tyranny of the positivist intellect and claim to be 
the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge. Finally, now as always, a 
central criterion of the major poet is his recognition of the unceasing 
conflict between good and evil. 


In short, the contrasted views of Miss Bogan and Dr. Bush serve to 
dramatize a principal dispute in the field of contemporary poetry—a dispute 
as to the basic assumptions that underlie critical judgment. What is un- 
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questionably growth and achievement for Miss Bogan is possibly regression 
or failure for Dr. Bush. Even when both writers admire the technical com- 
petence of individual poets—T. S. Eliot or W. H. Auden for instance—they 
tend to admire them for different reasons. Thus Miss Bogan admires T. S. 
Eliot’s Prufrock because its style and tone are free from the mannerisms of 
late 19th century English poetry. “Eliot,” she writes, “was modern from the 
beginning.” On the other hand Bush regards Prufrock chiefly as a critique 
of an ugly unheroic present. Miss Bogan is concerned with the poem's con- 
temporaneity, its esthetic opposition to the past; Dr. Bush with its aptness as 
a criticism of life. What we think of contemporary poetry we may infer, 
depends to a large extent on the questions we ask about it, and the questions 
we ask stem from our assumptions as to what poetry is. If we ask—how 
well the poet represents his attitude toward his time, how he manifests the 
twentieth century moods of anxiety and despair, its concern for the subcon- 
scious, its skepticism, its tensions, its fragmented character, we may conclude 
that a poet like Ezra Pound is an outstanding poet. But if we ask other ques- 
tions—whether his thought is clear, his perceptions united in a coherent log- 
ical pattern, his allusions historically accurate. or, if accurate, politically 
sound, whether his work is understandable to the intelligent general reader, 
then Pound may be regarded as an eccentric figure in contemporary writing. 

Well—what questions should we ask? Miss Bogan’s questions or Dr. 
Bush’s? The questions of a professed symbolist like Ruth Zabriskie Temple 
(The Critic's Alchemy: A Study of the Introduction of French Symbolism 
into England New York, Twayne, 1953) who appears to identify poetry 
with the esthetic principles of French symbolism, or the questions of an 
astute philosopher like Jacques Maritain in his Creative Intuition in Art and 
Poetry (New York, Pantheon, 1953)? Or shall we ask questions that repre- 
sent all the questions of these critics? Or should we not attempt to discover 
the question most relevant to the actual situation of contemporary poetry? 

Now the sitwation of contemporary poetry is not, as I see it, primarily 
a problem of understanding the poet and his relation to the age, or of under- 
standing the poet's technique. We are, all of us, aware of an abundant bio- 
graphical and historical commentary, and of detailed textual analysis that 
has brought the so-called “obscure” poet within the range of the interested 
reader. At one time T. S. Eliot needed interpreters. Someone has said that 
now he needs defense from his interpreters. At one time we guessed wildly 
at Yeats’s use of magical elements in his poetry. Now our guess is an edu- 
cated one. What I am saying is simply this—modern poetry does not need 
interpreters, biographical, historical or textual, so much as it does readers 
and writers. Modern poetry is not being read, and not much of it is being 
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written. Only recently T. S. Eliot stated that he was “aware” of only two 
young American poets, Richard Wilbur and Robert Lowell. If we add the 
names of Randall Jarrell, Peter Viereck, Elizabeth Bishop, John Berryman, 
Delmore Schwartz, the list is neither large nor impressive. This is the actual 
situation. I am sure few will dispute it. 

Why are there so few readers? We hear most frequently that the cause 
of the decline in readers is the difficulty of modern poetry. Indeed the de- 
fenders of modern poetry boast of its difficulty as openly as the attackers 
denounce it. For example, in an essay “Understanding Modern Poetry,” 
Allen Tate insists that modern poetry “must have the direct and active par- 
ticipation of a reader . . . it is a kind of poetry that requires of the reader 
the fullest codperation of all his intellectual resources, all his knowledge 
of the world and all the persistence and alertness that he now thinks of giv- 
ing to scientific studies.” More recently Randall Jarrell wrote a long, bril- 
liant and somewhat intemperate screed on “The Obscurity of the Poet,” 
in which he argued that the general public applies a false test of clarity to 
the poetry of today. It forgets that older poets like Donne or Browning 
were, and still are for those who do not take a predigested explanatory tablet, 
anything but clear. 

According to Jarrell the general public means by clarity the kind of 
de-intellectualized plain talk advocated by Rudolph Flesch whose celebrated 
formula suggests that whatever we cannot spell out in picture words of two 
syllables, in sentences of ten words, in paragraphs of three sentences cannot 
be clear. Clarity of this sort is absence of meaning, absence of thought, an 
abolition of difficulty, a repose in slack, commonplace statement, a refusal 
of challenge. Small wonder then that the poet accused of being difficult may 
urge in his own defense Jarrell’s estimate of the situation. 


The poet lives in a world whose newspapers and magazines and books and 
motion pictures and radio stations and television stations have destroyed, 
in a great many people, even the capacity for understanding real poetry, 
real art of any kind. The man who monthly reads, with vacant relish, the 
carefully predigested sentences which the Reader’s Digest feeds to him as 
a mother pigeon feeds her squabs—this man cannot read the Divine 
Comedy, even if it should ever occur to him to try; it is too obscure. Yet 
one sort of clearness shows a complete contempt for the reader, just as 
one sort of obscurity shows a complete respect. Which patronizes and 
degrades the reader the Divine Comedy with its four levels of meaning, 
or the Reader’s Digest with its one level so low that it seems not a level 
but an abyss into which the reader consents to sink? The writer’s real 
dishonesty is to give an easy paraphrase of the hard truth. Yet the average 
article in our magazines gives any subject whatsoever the same coat of easy, 
automatic, “human” interest; every year “Harper’s Magazine sounds 
more like Life and the Saturday Evening Post.”’ Goethe said, “The author 
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whom a lexicon can keep up with is worth nothing”; Somerset Maugham 
says that the finest compliment he ever received was a letter in which one 
of his readers said: “I read your novel without having to look up a single 
word in the dictionary.” These writers, plainly, lived in different worlds. 

Since the animal organism thinks, truly reasons, only when it is re- 
quired to, thoughtfulness is gradually disappearing among readers; and 
popular writing has left nothing to the imagination for so long now that 
imagination too has begun to atrophy. Almost all the works of the past 
are beginning to seem to the ordinary reader flat and dull, because they do 
not supply the reader’s response along with that to which he responds. 
Boys who have read only a few books in their lives, but a great many 
comic books, will tell one, so vividly that it is easy to sympathize: “I don’t 
like books because they don’t really show you things; they’re too slow; you 
have to do all the work yourself.” When in a few years, one talks to boys 
who have read only a few comic books, but have looked at a great many 
television programs—what will they say? (Reprinted from Poetry and the 
Age by Randall Jarrell by permission of the publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. Copyright 1951, 1953 by Randall Jarrell.) 

The situation, then, as Tate and Jarrell see it, is that much modern poetry 
is obscure in the sense that it demands hard, disciplined reading. Readers 
today, so their explanation goes, will not cultivate their intellectual powers 
sufficiently to understand a T. S. Eliot or an Ezra Pound. 

Is there, however, another side of the case? Have some readers a just 
complaint? I will not rehearse here Max Eastman’s celebrated attack on 
“The Cult of Unintelligibility,” an essay that somehow manages to empty 
the baby with the bath water, or Robert Hillyer’s tirade against Ezra Pound 
some years ago. The attacks of Eastman and Hillyer, I feel, are too broad 
for our purposes. I would like to suggest that the reason for the unintelligi- 
bility of modern poetry lies in its acceptance of a vague and probably false 
psychology that, in opposing rationalism, has also mistakenly opposed reason 
or intelligence, and, in opposing the vulgar opinion of the masses, has lost 
contact with its audience. 

Sir Herbert Read, one of the most ardent defenders of the modern move- 
ment in poetry, appears to suggest this in the concluding chapter of Phases 
of English Poetry (New Directions, 1951) where he sums up the historical 
development of English poetry in a series of diagramatic statements: 

In the first the poet coincides with his circle; in the second he is a point 
within the circle; in the third he is a point on the circumference; and 
finally he is a point outside the circle. These are respectively the positions 
of the anonymous creator of ballad poetry, the humanist poet (with 
whom, for this purpose, we might associate the poets of Jove and senti- 
ment), the religious poet, and the romantic poet. The humanist poet is 
the nucleus of his world, the focus of intelligence and intellectual progress. 


The religious poet lives at the periphery of his world—at the point where 
his world is in contact with the infinite universe. The romantic poet is his 
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own universe; the world for him is either repected as unreal in favor of 
some phantom world, or is identified with the poet’s own feelings. The 
four phases complete a cycle, beginning with the world as poet and ending 
with the poet as world. My presumption is that the typical modern poet is 
aware of the completion of this cycle, and as a consequence either despairs 
of his function, or is desperately anxious to find a way out of the state of 
eccentricity.— (Copyright 1951 by Herbert Read and published by New 
Directions. ) 


Read then goes on to point out that the poet usually the sensitive re- 
corder of spiritual directions, has in the past been the representative voice 
of his time and nation. His signals once registered. But today he is ignored. 
“There has surely never been a period in our literary history when poetry 
was so little read and the poet so little recognized. . . . The last poet not 
to be regarded by the people at large as a social anomaly was Tennyson. . . .” 

The reason for this? Sir Herbert sees two possible explanations. Either 
society has surpassed the poet, and can now dispense with him, or the poet 
has developed his art beyond the needs or wants of the reading public. While 
he feels that both of these explanations are true it is the second that is 
the more important. The modern poet is not only subjective, that is, con- 
cerned with what he alone thinks and feels, but he is also disillusioned, even 
embittered. He is isolated from society and hence intensely personal in his 
concerns. His one belief is in his own sincerity and this sincerity, he feels, 
is at war with formal restraints of diction, rhythm, rhyme, stanzaic pattern, 
logical structure—in short with all the verbal and logical clarities. His 
effort to express his highly complicated self against the background of his 
age—without rule or shape—necessarily makes the poet obscure. 

“By definition,” Read says, “a poet is a being of abnormal sensibility, 
and the reaction of such a being to the complex problems of existence, both 
personal and universal, are sure to be of a complexity quite beyond the 
normal limits of expression.” Hence the very object of his vision—his com- 
plex interior world—is dark. How can he possibly express the dark world 
of intuition in neat logical outlines? He resorts therefore to indirect, oblique 
expression, to metaphor and myth, to highly personal symbols that often 
have only a shadowy meaning and often only for himself. 

This intense privacy of the modern poet is certainly opposed to the 
tradition of public poetry. It most certainly ignores the poet’s public func- 
tions of story-teller, court-wit, popular jester, teacher, satirist, prophet and 
secular priest—public functions that have won for Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, 
Dryden, Wordsworth, Browning and many others their enduring place in 
our literary history. 

“How then,” Read asks, “can the modern poet, in face of a hostile world, 
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and with his doctrine of sincerity, find a means of reconciling his world 
and his art?” Read would assign him the primitive role of ballad-maker 
wherein he will divine the group-feeling and will “then create a poetry 
which not only satisfies the emotional needs of the populace but which also 
possesses those universal elements of thought and feeling that ensure per- 
manency.” This is what the poet must do; but that he can do it, given 
his present mode of thought, even Read doubts. For in his chapter on 
“Pure Poetry,” he defines the poetic doctrine that has chiefly influenced 
modern poets in terms of Robert de Souza’s critical views. Some of the 
points of this doctrine are: 


“Every poem owes its essentially poetical character to the presence of a 
mysterious and unifying reality. . . .” 

“To read a poem poetically, it does not suffice, and even is not always 
necessary, to seize the sense. There is an obscure enchantment inde- 
pendent of the sense. . . .” 

“Poetry cannot be reduced to rational discourse; it is a mode of expres- 
sion which surpasses the normal forms of discourse. . . .” 

“Poetry is a certain kind of music, but not music merely for its acts as the 
conductor of a current which transmits the intimate nature of the 
om...” 

“It is an incantation that gives unconscious expression to the state of 
soul in which the poet exists before he expresses himself in ideas or senti- 
ments. We relive in the poem that confused experience, which is inacces- 
sible to distinct consciousness. The words of prose excite, stimulate, 
cap our ordinary activities; the words of poetry appease them, tend to 
suspend them. . . .” 

“Poetry is a mystic magic allied to prayer... . 


Poetry written in this tradition necessarily evades clarity—not merely 
surface clarity but any kind of clarity. Its aiin is to suggest a mood not to 
convey a thought. Indeed it is contemptuous of thought, which it regards 
as the twin of mere rationalism, the nephew of rhetoric, the grandchild of 
romantic bombast the scion of the archetypal yell. In his “Art Poetique” 
Paul Verlaine stated this faith in obscurity thus: 

Music first and foremost of all! 
Choose your measure of odd not even, 


Let it melt in the air of heaven, 
Pose not, poise not, but rise and fall. 


Choose your words, but think not whether 
Each to other of old belong: 

What so dear as the dim grey song 

Where clear and vague are joined together? 


’Tis veils of beauty for beautiful eyes, 
*Tis the trembling light of the naked noon, 
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Tis a medley of blue and gold, the moon 
And stars in the cool of autumn skies. 


Let every shape of its shade be born; 

Color, away! come to me, shade! 

Only of shade can the marriage be made 

Of dream with dream and of flute with horn. 


Shun the Point, lest death with it come, 
Unholy laughter and cruel wit 

(For the eyes of the angels weep at it) 
And all the garbage of scullery-scum. 


Take Eloquence, and wring the neck of him! 

You had better, by force, from time to time, 

Put a little sense in the head of Rhyme: 

If you watch him not, you will be at the beck of him. 


O, who shall tell us the wrongs of Rhyme? 
What witless savage or what deaf boy 

Has made for us this twopenny toy 
Whose bells ring hollow and out of time? 


Music always and music still! 

Let your verse be the wandering thing 

That flutters in flight from a soul on the wing 
Towards other skies at a new whim’s will. 


Let your verse be the luck of the lure 

Afloat on the winds that at morning hint 

Of the odors of thyme and the savour of mint. . 
And all the rest is literature. 


Poetry based on these principles is not accidentally ambiguous, para- 
doxical and personal; obscurity, meaninglessness and contradictions are its 
essence. Its opposition to the rational may lead to a denial of intelligence, 
and in effect, to nonsense. It is this kind of obscurity—in which the poem 
tries ineffectually to be tuneless music or wordless wisdom or formless pat- 
tern—that alienates the best of readers. The reader does not object to the 
poet’s use of creative intuition, or to his distaste for conventional patterns; 
rather he protests against the poet’s disavowal of his duty to create any 
significant structure of meaning and sound—in short any sort of poem 
whatever. 

Now all this has been said many times before. But there is a reason for 
saying it again. For the love of obscurity in its vicious sense is a kind of 
perversion of the human spirit, an indefensible shrinking from the light, a 
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desire to escape commitment not only to the moral exactions of truth but, 
more importantly, to the inescapable limitations imposed on the creative 
spirit by the limited nature of man’s intelligence. It is limitation that 
some obscure poets refuse to accept, strive to ignore and, to their infinite 
peril, account as the enemy of freedom. To encourage this obscurity because 
it is now fashionable to take any side against the glaring simplicities of lit- 
erary engineering is to conspire with the forces of chaos. 


Book Reviews 
THREE MINOR MUSES 


Sonnets for Eve, by Clara Aiken Speer. New York: The William-Frederick 
Press. $2.00. 

Shamrock and Prairie Grass, by Katherine Edelman. Kansas City, Missouri: 
Glenn Publishing Company. $3.00. 

From a Western Hilltop, by Stanton Coblentz. Mill Valley, Calif.: The 
Wings Press. $2.00. 

These are collections of popular poems which have lost something of 
height and depth through breadth of application. All of them revive the 
question of whether true poetry can ever be “home-spun”; it is a word that 
never comes to mind in connection with Frost, for instance, humble though 
most of his subject matter is. A great poet is miraculously able to confine 
grandeur to everyday limits without making concessions to the common- 
place; these are not great poets, but they have captured several agreeable 
moments and even a few memorable ones. 

Mrs. Speer’s book, Sonnets for Eve, contains some arresting and charm- 
ing exposés of women as they are imagined by men to be, from Eve to 
Cinderella. These insights are more psychologically than poetically interest- 
ing, but I like especially the first stanza of “A Woman Too Much Loved”: 


She was a woman too much loved. 

Always between her and all care, all pain, 

Stood some strong man. If she reached forth 

Pale, slender fingers into life, 

Ever a firmer hand met hers, and folded it 

Upon her shallow breast again. 

So she remained a child, but not possessed 

Of childhood’s greatest charm—its power to grow. 


The language is somewhat archaic, but the idea is astringent—a fact which 
holds true for many poems in the book. Mrs. Speer’s busy life as doctor's 
wife, mother and member of her State Legislature is reflected in her realistic 
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and compassionate knowledge of human nature, but not in her language 
techniques. 

The dust jacket of Mrs. Edelman’s Shamrock and Prairie Grass states that 
“she has contributed more than 3,000 greeting card verses to various com- 
panies throughout the years.” Critical appraisal of a directly popular appeal 
is difficult, because the aim of that appeal is to “inspire,” rather than to en- 
large the comprehension of anguish, as great poetry must do. Nostalgia, of 
the type omnipresent in popular songs, is part of the charm of the Irish 
poems, though they are patly populated with leprechauns and appropriately 
whimsical sentiments. 

Mr. Coblentz has a widely established audience and a broader scope 
than most popular poets but he too is all too frequently betrayed by rhetori- 
cal aptitude. However he manages the sonnet form with skill, sincerity 
and now and then with originality, as in “On an Old Anthology of Verse,” 
which achieves true wit in an adroit enumeration of Dickensian names: 


“Across the fogging years, who can recall 
Nathaniel Cutter or Patricia Bright?” 


I remember that Auden once expressed public grief that poets of his own 
caliber apparently do not speak to the average man in time of crisis, while 
newspaper and popular magazine poets so frequently do. I am much more 
struck by Mr. Auden’s humility than by his presumption. These books are 
sedatives for the human condition and as such many people will turn to 
them. Sedatives of this kind may delay indefinitely the surgery that cures! — 
Bette Richart. 


FROM A PRESIDENT’S DESK 


American Twelfth Night and Other Poems, by Sister M. Madeleva. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


One of thé strangest lectures I ever heard was delivered by a major 
art critic before the: Mediaeval Club of New York a few years ago. 
He arranged a number of illustrative slides of mediaeval life and made 
the passing remark that after a certain date — which one is unimportant — 
people in religious life became “human.” Evolution, no doubt! His prin- 
cipal proof was from a picture which showed a nun washing a child in a 
large tub in the center of a courtyard; the frame had a large heart at the 
top center. The poor man did more silly things with this scene than the 
critics have done with the “A” on the rosary of Chaucer’s Prioress—as Sis- 
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ter Madeleva herself can attest. Actually, the scene was an orphanage, the 
child a charge being cared for by an early phase of Catholic Charities, the 
lady’s sleeves were rolled up so that they wouldn’t get sopping wet, and the 
heart was a clear symbol of love—of children, or of daily work, or of tub 
baths, or of God. The obvious never dawned on the expert. 

The really amazing thing is that in between al! the daily tasks required 
of those in religious life (such as eating and cleaning and washing and read- 
ing and praying and taking care of hospital patients or orphans or the aged 
or students, and devoting hours to administration and consultation and re- 
flection—and sometimes building colleges, not to speak of searching for 
the means of payment thereof), the so-called ephemeral products of cul- 
ture are so often achieved. And culture was maintained and retained and 
created and spread in conventual centers in the middle ages — as it is now. 
There were, and are, many Hroswithas. 

Using the mediaeval idiom, when part of a community is sent out to 
set up a copy of the original foundation—when a branch is grafted—the new 
establishment is called a daughter. In the figurative sense, Sister Madeleva 
has many daughters. In a number of instances they drew inspiration from 
her initial successes; they strove to match her continuing reputation. 
Twenty years ago five or six were known; today, nearly two score have 
published widely; hundreds are grateful for her leadership. And what they 
have to say is worth hearing; their words and music strike heart and mind. 
Only the popular (and textbook) anthologists—who are quite deliberate 
in their dismissal of religion as a phase of contemporary thought—miss the 
wealth that is obvious and ubiquitous. But, anthologists serve readers; 
and readers thus lose, too. 

American Twelfth Night is the latest of a dozen or so volumes of 
poetry produced in the “spare” hours of a busy life. For the most part 
it gathers the best of Sister Madeleva’s previous poems on the theme of the 
Nativity, particularly as that feast is celebrated across the face of the earth. 
Here, in an appealingly designed book, are such familiar selections as 
“Swaddling Clothes” (“My days are all white with wonder”); “Ways” (“He 
likes a stable’s covering”); “A Song of Bedlam Inn” (“I shall open the 
door with a broken cry”); “Christmas in Provence” (“I had not known the 
night could be so holy”); “To be Enrolled” (“I also come to be enrolled 
with Him”); “The Light” (“I found you by the shining of a star”); “Bal- 
lad of a Happy Christmas Wind,” “A Nun Speaks to Mary,” “Wishes,” 
“New Things and Old,” and other favorites. 

Besides the title poem, there are several new-gathered lines: “A Word 
tor Shepherds and Angels” and “Holy Communion in a Hospital!” (both 
of which appeared in SPIRIT), and two strikingly lovely ballades: “For the 
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Queen of the World” (“Who clothes you with the wonder that you wear?” ) 
and “On Eschatology—for the hero of the habitually relaxed grasp” (‘'God, 
I shall not forget the four last things”). 

The entire production is a most effective part of the centenary celebration 
of St. Mary’s College of which Sister Madeleva is now Honorary President. 
—James Edward Tobin. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor—The review of E. E. Cummings recent book by Bette Richart 
presents a rather startling thesis to many of us who for years have known 
of his work and to certain of my friends who have known Mr. Cummings 
himself. It is possible that the thesis throws more light on Miss (I assume it 
is “Miss”) Richart than on the poet as man. Criticism naturally should be 
centered on his work but when she interprets the man, I for one find my- 
self in disagreement. Cummings “a folk hero in a sick century”? If he is, 
he must be the hero who, like Gray’s flower, is “born to blush unseen.” Cer- 
tainly I could imagine no figure in the world of poetry less known to the 
public which after all is the creator of folk heroes. And I would surmise, 
since such influences actually cannot be measured, that the major influence 
Cummings exerted and exerts merely concerns typographical eccentricities. 
Nevertheless I must confess to liking very much Miss Richart’s apple- 
lation, the Pied Piper. In that term she possibly gives us the best ground 
from which to appreciate Cummings’ work. When I have the time I plan 
to read the book she reviews from that vantage point and see if I have 
all these years missed the delectableness of which she writes. But at the 
present writing, I’m still the “man from Missouri.”—Thornas J. O’Brien. 


Jersey City, N. J. 

To the Editor—Isn’t Miss Richart saying in her review of the Cummings’ 
book in your~July issue that Cummings is basically an entertainer of chil- 
dren? That is a new-concept to me and I’m not at all sure it would not be 
to Mr. Cummings himself. And wouldn’t it then be more logical, admitting 
the truth of Miss Richart’s characterization to compare Cummings with 
Lewis Carroll instead of to Oscar Wilde? Also I wonder if Mr. Cummings 
consciously—he might unconsciously—had in mind any such notion as 
demonstrating the truth that “we cannot enter the kingdom of heaven unless 
we become as little children.” That he had any such purpose I doubt, I 
doubt, I doubt!—Paulo Antonelli. 
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Announcing 
The Fourth Anthology 
of Poems from SPIRIT 





Sealed Unto the Day 


Let no evil speech proceed from your mouth; but that which is 
good.... And grieve not the holy Spirit of God: whereby you are 
sealed unto the day of redemption (Epb. 4, 29, 30). 


This volume, containing selected poems from SPIRIT, Volume 
XVI—Vol. XX (March, 1949—January, 1954, inclusive), is pub- 
lished by The Catholic Poetry Society of America in commemoration 
of the 20th Anniversary of its magazine. Thus SEALED UNTO 
THE DAY will take its place beside the earlier anthologies in a 
five-year series: From the Four Winds, 1939; Drink from the Rock, 
1944; and From One Word, 1950. 


Edited oe John Gilland Brunini, the following comprised the 


board of judges entrusted with the selection of the 110 poems in- 
cluded in SEALED UNTO THE DAY, a volume of 160 pages 
(32 more than its companion anthologies) : Anne Fremantle, Fran- 
cis X. Connolly, J. G. E. Hopkins, Clifford J. Laube, James Edward 
Tobin and A. M. Sullivan. 


Theodore Maynard, Thomas Merton, Jessica Powers, Sister M. 
Madeleva, John Duffy, C.SS.R., Frances Stoakley Lankford, Chad 
Walsh, Virginia Earle, Herbert A. Kenny, J. Patrick Walsh, S.]., 
Thomas P. McDonnell, M. Whitcomb Hess, Isabel Harriss Barr, 
Elias Lieberman, Sister M. Maura, Francis Maguire, David Morton, 
R. J. Schoeck, Harry W. Paige, Claude F. Koch and Etta May Van 
Tassel are among the 80 poets whose work is included. 


Published on September 15, 1955, SEALED UNTO THE DAY’s 
first and only edition is one thousand. It is not available through 
the usual book-distribution channels. Copies may be ordered from 
The Catholic Poetry Society. All orders must be accompanied by 
remittances. The Society will not forward books and bill. 


May we suggest that you place your order with the Society 
promptly? 


SEALED UNTO THE DAY Price: Three Dollars 
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